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SERMON, 

Luxe, xxii. 42.—Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done. 

The man Christ Jesus was a 
man of prayer. ‘Though, as a 
Divine Person, he was Lord of all ; 
yety 4s a man, he wis helpless and 
dependent as other men. He was 
aman of sorrows and acquainted 


with grief; and was in all respects 
tempted like unto his brethren.— 
Hence he felt the propriety of 
prayer, and-set his followers a per- 
fect example of sincerity, frequen- 
cy and fervency in that pleasing, 


selemn, and important duty.— 
Though he knew no sin, and had 
no need to pray for pardon; yet 
he felt all the innocent infirmities 
and wants of human nature, and 
experienced peculiar trials and suf- 
ferings, in performing the arduous 
and painful work which the Father 
had set him to do. Besides these, 
the necessities of his followers, and 
the great interests of his Church 
and of the world, always furnished 
him with suitable and copious sub- 
jects of intercession at the throne 
of Divine Grace. 

As he drew near the closing, 
awful scene of his labours and su!- 
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ferings upon earth, he seemed to be 
forsaken by the divinity, and aban- 
dgned to all the infirfffities of his 
human nature. The dreadful cup 
of suffering and ignominy, was full 
in his view. He. saw, in imagina- 
tion, the traitorous band of Judas 
approaching, heard the taunts and 
jeers of the Jewish rabble, saw the 
cross erected on Calvary, surround- 
ed with the bloody butchers of 
Rome, and the nails and the spear 
to pierce his Lands, his feet, and 
his side. His soul was exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death. Hu- 
man weakness sank under the ag- 
onizing prospect. Drops of bloody 
sweat rolled down his body. “In 
his humiliation, his judgment was 
taken away :” and though he had 
foreknown, and repeatedly foretold, 
his painful death ; yet the necessi- 
ty of it, was now, for a moment, 
lost and forgotten in his agony.— 
His feelings overpowered his un- 
derstanding. The thought was 
forced upon his mind, that, possib!;, 
in the depths of Divine wisdom, a 
way might be devised, in which 
guilty men might be consistently 
saved, without his submission to 
the bitterness of death. He fell 
upon his knees before the Father 
of Mercies, and poured forth the 
anguish of his soul in the pathetic 
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prayer, recorded in the text, “ la- 
ther, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me: nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine be done.”’ 
Come hither, all ye, who would 


know how to pray, and learn of 


him, who was meek and lowly in 
heart. Here you may be taught 
how to pray acceptably. In the 
most trying eircumstances, with 
the most ardent desires that his re- 
quest might be granted, the holy 
Jesus subjoins to his petition, “Not 
my will, but thine be done.” 

If, in such a situation, it was 
proper for the Saviour to ure this 
language ; it must be proper for 
his disciples to use it, whenevet 
they address the throne of grace. 
They should always feel that hind 
of submission to the will of God in 
their prayers, which their Lord and 
Master felt and expressed in his. 
Hence, this is the sentiment, which 
now calls for serious consideration. 

It is necessary to acceptable 


prayer, that one should feel willing 
to be denied his request, if God 
shall please to deny him. 

tis proposed to show, 

I. What is implied in one’s be- 
ing willing to be denied his re- 


quest. And, 

il. Why this.is necessary to ac- 
ceptable prayer. 

I am, 

I. ‘To show, what is implied in 
one’s being willing, in prayer, to 
be denied his request, if God shall 
so. plese. 

It is not implied that he feels in- 
different to bis request, or has no 
choice, whether it be granted or 
not. The man Christ Jesus did 
not feel so, when he offered the 
prayer it» owr text. Indeed, it is 
impossible that one should pray 
sincerely for that, respecting which 
he feels indifferent. Prayer is ‘the 
ofering up of our desires to God.’ 
No one can sincerely express de- 
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sires, which he does not fee/. And 
he, who feels a desire for any thing, 
in ever so low a degree, cannot, at 
the same time, be indifferent to- 
wards it. And as every one nec- 
essarily desires the thing for which 
he sincerely prays; so he must 
necessarily desire it, in proportion 
to the sense he has of its value in 
itself, and of its importance to him- 
self and others, It is proper and 
desirable, that every one should 
feel a just sense of the value and 
magnitude of the favours which he 
asks of the Lord. If he asks a 
great favour ; it is proper that he 
should view it as such, be much 
impressed with a sense of its val- 
ue, duly estimate its importance to 
himself, or others, and greatly de- 
sire that God would grunt it. 

On the other h»nd, every person 
may, and ought, in prayer, to dread 
a denial of his request, in propor- 
tion to the greatness of evil, which 
such a denial would bring upon 
himself or others. To feel other- 
wise, is to be stupid and morglly 
blind; which, so far from being 
pleasmg, must always be offensive 
to God. 

As he, who addresses the throne 
of grace, ought to feel desirous oi 
obtaining his request, according 
to the importance of it; so he may 
express his desire, and be engaged 
and importunate, whenever he asks 
for some great and much needed 
favour. Importunity in prayer is 
ever pleasing to God, when there 
is just occasion for it. The effect- 
ual, fervent prayer, is that which 
availeth much. Such fervency i 
perfectly consistent with a willing- 
ness, that God, if he please, should 
deny, one’s request. Our Saviour 
most ardently desired, and fervent- 
ly prayed, that the bitter cup might 
pass from him; while, at the same 
time, he manifested the most entir 
willingness, that his Heavenly I: 
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ther, if he pleased, should refuse to 
grant his petition. 

It may now be observed, aflirm- 
atively, 

2. It is implied, in one’s being 
willing to be denied his request 
in prayer, that his will is, really 
and truly, in subordination to the 
will of God. Such subordination 
is expressed by the words in the 
text, ‘*‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done.” No one can sincerely and 
truly adopt this language, who does 
not prefer the will of God to his 
own, and had not rather, all things 
considered, that God’s will should 
be done, however opposite it may 
be to his ardént desires. ‘Though 
our Lord greatly desired, that the 
bitter cup might pass from him, 
and in this sense willed it; yet, 
upon supposition it ws God’s will 
that it should not pass from him, 
he chose that it should not p ss.— 
He was willing to drink it, however 
bitter, if it were God’s will. This 
was preferring the will of God, to 
his own: and thus does every one, 
who is’ willing to have his request 
denied, if God shall please to deny 
it. There is no opposition between 
his will, and God’s; for it is his 
will, all things considered, that 
God’s will should be done, whatev- 
er it may be. 

It remains to show, 

Il. Why itis necessary to accept- 
able prayer, to be willing to have 
one’s request denied, if Ged please. 

1. This;is necessary, ‘because 
no one has any claim upon God, 
for any favour. Whatever per- 
fectly holy creatures, who have 
never transgressed, might jusily 
demand of their Creator and Pre- 
server; it is certain that the guilty 
children of men have no claim, on 
the ground of justice, to the least 
of all God’s mercies. All have sin- 
ned and come short of the glory of 
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God, and deserve his righieous 
disple isure and wrath. 

But, if no ene has a right to 
claim the least favour; it must be 
very evident, that all ought to be 
willing to be denied the favours 
which they ask, if God shal] please 
to deny them. ‘lo be unwilling 
then to be denied, is to be unrec- 
onciled to justice, and void of an 
honest and good heart, which is 
always willing that God should do 
what is just and right, whenever 
he pleases. To ask any frvour of 
God, without this acquiescence in his 
justice and righteousness, is not to 
pray, but to demand. How arro- 
gant this, in creatures, not only de- 
pendant, but deserving of endless 
punishment! It can never be ac- 
ceptable to God, that .those of his 
creatures, who ought to deg, should 
sy claim to his favours, as matter 
of right. 

2. It is necessary to acceptable 
preyer, to be willing to be denied 
one’s request, if God please; be- 
cause, upon this supposition, it is 
best that he should be denied. — 
Since God hes erected a throne of 
grace in this rebellious world; he 
is nigh unto all them that call up- 
on him in truth, and is ever dis- 
posed to grant their petitions, so 
far as he can, consistently with the 
dictates of infinite wisdom and be- 
nevolence. He will never deny 
any one his request, when properly 
made, unless he sees, that, to grant 
it, would be inconsistent with his 
own glory, and the general good of 
his great kingdom. Should God, 
therefore, see fit to deny any one’s 
request, it will be because it is dest 
that he should be denied. And 
ought not every one, who prays to 
God for a particular favour, to be 
willing that God should do what is 
best, and most agreeable to the 
views of infinite wisdom, and the 
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feelings of infinite benevolence ? 
He, who is not willing that God 
should do what is best, prefers a 
less ggod to a greater, and values 
his private interest more tiran the 
glory of God and the interests of 
the universe. ‘This is the height 
of selfishness, which, if any thing 
can, must render a’ prayer unac- 
ceptable to God. Selfishness is the 
essence of sin, the ubominable thing, 
which, above all things else, God 
h ites. 

3. It is necessary to acceptable 
prayer, that one should be willing 
to have his request denied, if God 
please ; because, not to be willing, 
is to be unreconciled to God. To 
be unwilling that God should de 
all his pleasure, whatever it may 
be, is to have the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God. He, 
who does not freely consent to 
God’s denying him his petition, 
would, if he had sufficient power,ef- 
fectually prevent God’s withholding 
from him the objects of his desire. 


He is not willing that God should 
be a sovereign, and reign over 


him. God mast be his servant, or 
he must not be King. If, for the 
most wise and benevolent reasons, 
God shall see fit to refuse what he 
is pleased to ask, he will no longer 
be his friend. He is the friend of 
God in appearance only. He loves 
God only for his favours. If these 
are withholden, his enmity is stir- 
red. What satan said to God re 
specting Job, is true respecting 
every one who is not willing to be 
denied the favours which he asks 
of the Lord, “ Put forth thy hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” But, surely, there is good 
reason why the prayers of God’s 
enemies should not be acceptable 
to him. God cannot accept the 
prayers of any one, who, in addres- 
sing his throne, whatever may be 
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his petition, however ardent his 
desires and urgent his _ supplica- 
tions, is not disposed, sincerely 
and truly to say, from the bottom 
of the heart, “not my will, but 
thine be done.” 

INFERENCES. 

J. Ifa willingness to be denied, 
be necessary to acceptable prayer, 
then it must be wrong to pray for 
what God has revealed it to be his 
will not to grant. We may pray 
for all those things which God has 
promised to bestow, in answer to 
prayer; for, in this case, prayer is 
both agreeable to the known will 
of God, and is necessary as the 
appointed means of obtaining the 
blessings desired. .We may also 
pray for those things, good and de- 
sirable in themselves, concerning 
which we have no information in 
Scripture, whether God will or will 
not grant them, in answer to pray- 
er: for as these things are agreea- 
ble to the will of God, in themselves 
considered, so we know not but 
that they may be agreeable to his 
will, all things considered. But to 
pray for that, which God has plain- 
ly taught us, in his word, that he 
will not grant, is to pray directly 
against his known will, and is the 
same as to ask him to change his 
mind, and alter his infinitely wise 
and holy purposes... This must be 
inconsistent with that submission 
to the will of God, which is implied 
in-a]! acceptable prayer, 

If God has revealed it to be his 
willto sanctify saints in part only, 
while in this probationary state ; 
then they ought not to pray for ab- 
solute perfection in holiness, until 
they see Christ as he is, and join 
the happy spirits of the just made 

rfect. 

If God has revealed it to be his 
will, that all mankind shall experi- 
ence temporal death, then it would 
be wrong for any one to pray, that 
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he might live here always, and be 
exempted from the great and last 
change. 

If God has revealed it to be his 
will, that men should be saved by 
means of the preaching of the gos- 
pel, then it is wrong to pray, that 
those from whom the gospel is hid, 
should not perish. 

And, to add no more, if God has 
revealed it to be his will, to save 
but a part of the human race; then 
it is wrong to pray that all mankind 
may be saved. 

2. Ifall acceptable prayer im- 
plies a willingness, that God should 
withhold the thing prayed for, if he 
please ; we may hence learn how 
all the sincere prayers of saints are 
accepted and answered ; although 
their particular requests are often 
denied. 

There are numerous passages, 
which either assert in plain terms, 
or obviously imply, that all the sin- 
cere prayers of the righteous are 
accepted and answered. At the 
same time, we know that their par- 
ticular requests are. often denied. 
Our subject shows us how to rec- 
oncile this apparent inconsistency 
between the Providence and the 
word of God. Whenever saints 
pray, sincerely and acceptably, they 
feel willing to be denied the partic- 
ular favours which they ask, if God 
shall see fit. They ask those fa- 
vours, anly on condition, that God 
shall see fit for his glory and the 
general good, to bestow them.— 
Their ultimate and supreme desire 
is, that God would glorify himself, 
and promote the highest interest of 
his kingdom. This God always 
does, The sincere prayers of 
saints, therefore, are always an- 
swered. God hears them, and 
gives them all the weight they 
ought to have, and either grants the 
particular favours asked, or some- 
thing better, and more. for hie glo- 


ry and the general good. Christ 
prayed that the cupof suffering and 
death might pass from him, on 
condition it were morally possible 
for sinners to be saved, without his 
drinking it: but as it was not, pos- 
sible, his prayer was answered, al- 
though his particular request was 
denied. God did just what Jesus 
desired, on the whole, to have done. 

3. This subject teaches us how 
to pray for those things, which 
God has promised to bestow in an- 
swer to prayer. God has promised 
his people some things uncondi- 
tionally ; others he has promised 
to bestow in answer to their pray- 
ers. And, in those cases, in which 
he has connected the bestowment 
of certain favours, with the suppli- 
cations of saints : it is indispensa- 
bly necessary that prayer should be 
offered, as the only means of ob- 
taining the promised favours. And, 
in praying for these promised fa- 
vours, it is necessary to feel the 
same submission to the sover- 
eignty of God, and the same 
willingness to be denied, as in 
praying for other favours. No 
prayer can be acceptable to God, 
which is not accompanied with a 
supreme regard to his glory, and 
an entire subordination to his will. 

But, here it will be asked, how 
can one pray with sumbission and 
a willingness to be denied, for 
those things which God has ex- 
pressly promised in answer to pray- 
er? How can it be submission to 
the will of God, to feel willing that 
he should not do, what he has 
promised, and thus declared it, to 
be his will, todo? It may be an- 
swered, 

First. That most of the things 
promised in answer to prayer, are 
promised in general terms: the 
time, the place, and the manner 
of bestowing the promised bles- 
sings, and the individuals on whom 
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they shail be bestowed, are not 
specified: as to these particulars, 
therefore, there is as much room 
for Submission, as if no promise 
had been made. And, 

Secondly. As to those things, 
which are specific’, and promised, 
expressly, on condition of prayer ; 
one must perform the condition, 
and see emdence that he has per- 
formed it, before he can know that 
it is the will of God to bestow the 
promised blessing. When, there- 
fore, any one first prays for a fa- 
vour, thus promised on condition 
of prayer; it is obvious, that be 
may and ought to pray with the 
same submission to the will of God, 
as when praying for any unprom- 
ised favour. But after one has 
performed the condition of a prom- 
ised blessing, and /nows that he 
has performed it, and so secured 
the blessing ; thers scems to be as 
little room left for prayer, as for 
submission. There is no need to 
pray, that God would fulfil his pur- 
poses, or not change bis mind. He 
is in one mind, and his counsel 
shall stand. 

The greatest of all blessings, 
éven the salvation of the soul, is 
promised, on the condition of pray- 
er; “ Whosoever shall call upon 
the name ef the Lord, shall be sav- 
ed.” When any one first performs 
the condition of this precious 
promise, he knows not, whether it 
is the will of God to save or destroy 
him; and must, therefore, pray 
with submissida, subjoining to his 
petition, “ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” And if ever the hope 
of the saint rises to such a height 
as to render it improper to exer- 
cise submission; for the same rea- 
son, it must render it improper for 
him to pray for salvation. 

4. This subject shows us, why 
prayer is peculiarly proper and ac- 
ceptable, in seasons of affliction 
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and prayer. Prayer always in- 
cludes self-denial, or a willingness 
that God should withhold the de 
sired favour, if he see fit. Th, 
greater, therefore, the favour de- 
sired; the greater is the exercise 
of self-deniil and disinterested «1 
fection. And as deliverance from 
evil, is ever a greater favour than 
the bestowment of good ; so there 
is always more virtue or holiness, 
in praying to be delivered from 
évil, whether felt or feared, than in 
praying for the bestowment of pos- 
itive blessings. It was when ex. 
posed to the” greatest temporal 
evil that ever man endured, that 
Jesus offered one of the most c- 
ceptable prayers that ever man 
made. 

5. We miy learn why the proy 
ers of the wicked are unacceptable 
to God. They are un:econciled to 
the divine will. ‘They never feel 
willing to have their requests deni- 
ed, merely becuse it my be the 
will of God to deny them. They 
are ‘lovers of their own selves,” 
and ever velue their own. interest 
more than that of God and the uni- 
verse. Hence their ‘sacrifice is 
an abomination to the Lord.’ 

Let those, who practice prayer, 
take heed to pray sincerely and ac- 
ceptably. “ Be not deceived ; God 
is not mocked.” 

Let saints pray more sincerely 
and more constantly. “Ye re- 
ceive not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume it upo! 
your lusts.” 

Let sinners begin to pray. This 
God requires, and it is your rea- 
sonable service. This is the lowest 
condition upon which you can have 
eternal life. You must pray, oF 
perish. Arise, therefore, and call 
upon God; while it is ‘an accept 
able time, and a day of salvation 
Amen 
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lor the Hopkinsian Magazine 
PETITION IN PRAYER. 
[Continued from page 4 25.) 


Remarks.—If the proposition 
above stated be correct, it will re- 
flect light upon many errors, and 
much improper conduct respecting 
the subject of religion in general. 
But itis my design to confine my 


waa at present to the su'ject of 


ayer. This duty is so obvious 
fro: n scripture and re. son, that few 
presume to deny the obligation of 
coust ntly possessing a praying 
frame. But the gross and vulgar, 
as well as refined and plausible er- 
rors which have prevailed on re- 
ligions subjects, have «lways cor- 
rupted this duty.as well as others. 
It is extremely import :nt, especial- 
ly at the present time, that this du- 
ty should be seriously and thor- 
oughly exomined, and the different 
hinds of praying faithfully eompar- 
ed with the first principles of the or- 
auclesof God. The sacredness and 
solemnity of the duty, is perhaps 
one reason why it has been so much 
corrupted by Pharisaical men, in 
every age of the world. This, 
therefore, is a reason why it should 
be examined rather than not, and 
brought to the test of the first prin- 
ciples of true religion. Here then 
it any be rem: rked, 

if we have ascertained the 
ee - Roral power of Chris ians, it 
is easy to see where their moral 
weakness lies. Noah, Abriham 
and Jacob; Moses, Joshua, Samu- 
el, Elijah and David; Nehemiah, 
Hezekiah and Daniel; with many 
other ancient saits, had great pow- 
er with God, and often prevailed in 
prayer for their p»rticular objects of 
request. They called down great 
and innumerable blessings, from 
time to time, upon themselves, the 
churches, and the werld. ‘hey 
cre living wityesses of the truth, 


that © the effectual, fervent prayer 
of « 1ighteous man availeth much.” 
They were a practical illustration 
of the truth which our Lord taught 
ip the parable, *‘ that men ought a!- 
ways to pray and not to faint,” 
which closes in these words, “ And 
sh ll not God avenge his own elect 
who cry day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them r 
L tell you he will av enge. them spee- 
dily.” Their fervent and faithful 
prayers often moved God both to 
save his people, and destroy his en- 
emies: hey often moved him to 
answer them “ by terrible things in 
righteousness,’ which made the 
whole earth know that he is the 
Lord. And we have seen that 
they did this by ple.ding with the 
most weighty and disinterested ar- 
guments. It was this gave them 
their power with God. But when 
they left this strong hold upon God, 
they were weak as other men. 
And Christians, at she present day, 
generally ‘isk and receive not, 
because they ask amiss, that they 
may consume it upon their lusts,” 
or that they may gratify some self- 
ish desire or passion. Here lies 
the moral impotency of Christians ; 
in their selfish desires and petitions, 
which are always offensive to God. 
This isthe true reason why they 
enjoy God, his word and his works, 
so little. This is the true reason 
why ny walk in darkness and see 
no light; why the cause of Zion 
languisheth; and why the name of 
God is so much dishonoured and 
profaned. Let saints, therefore, 
who wish to see the perfections and 
word of Ged vindicated and exalt- 
ed, and sinners saved from sin and 
its consequences, embrace and 
plead those arguments, in which 
their real strength lies. And they 
will find, that God has “ never said 
to the seed of Jacob, seck ye my 
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face in vain.” It is as true, that 
God will not, cannot, disregard 
saints, when they call upon him out 
of a pure heart and fill their mouths 
with the most weighty arguments, 
as it is, that he cannot regard with 
complacency any persons, when 
they cry to him from selfish and im- 
proper affections and desires. 

2. In view of this subject, it ap- 
pears wrong and exceedingly dan- 
gerous to pray for and before sin- 
ners, in a manner which manifests 
more desire and regard for their 
holiness and happiness, than for the 
will and glory of God. Heterodox 
praying is as corrupting and dan- 
gerous os heterodox preaching. 
The practice of praying for indi- 
vidual sinners by name, and espe- 
cially in their presence, in a man- 
ner which manifests a greater de- 
sire for their salvation than for the 
willand glory of God, and the gen- 
eral good of his kingdom ; or in a 
manner which may easily be con- 
strued in such a light, is not only 
improper, but extremely dangerous, 
as it is often fatal to their immortal 
interests. Perfectly selfish crea- 
tures will be certain to see every 
thing in a selfish light, and doevery 
thing required of them in a selfish 
manner, and with a selfish spirit, 
unless they are absolutely “ shut up 
to the fuith of the gospel.” It is 
strange, that professed Christians, 
who ought to have some self-ac- 
quaintance, some knowledge of hu- 
man natare, and of the arts and 
wiles of the great deceiver, are 
generally so dangerously ignorant, 
or regardless, of this fact. It hos 
been not a little alarming and af- 
fecting to the truly pious and dis- 
cerning part of community, to ob- 
serve, for some time past, the great 
extent and increase of sympathetic 
and selfish groaning and pleading 
with God for and with sinners, and 
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especially in revivals of religion, 
when so many hearts are sealed for 
eternity. Unless something be 
done to purify revivals of religion 
from this heterodox and dangerous 
manner of praying, it may justly be 
feared that the world will come in- 
to the church, and the church be 
filled with hypocrites, and truth, 
and holiness, and God, will be 
spurned from the attention and af- 
fection of human beings. I have 
attended some meetings for prayer 
of late, which it appeared to me 
were better adapted to excite al- 
most any passion and affection of 
the human mind, than they were a 
sacred and supreme regard for the 
glory, the will, the interests, and 
the ultimate design of God. If 
Elisha had been there, with great 
pertinence might he again have in- 
quired, ‘‘ Where is the Lord God 
of Elyjah?” Uf this very common 
and corrupting method of praying 
be not soon corrected, the charch 
will be in danger of ruin, from more 
sources than one. Such praying 
will not, cannot, move God to hear 
and do for the true interests of Zion 
Selfish praying and pleading al- 
ways was and always will be an 
abomination to God, and as it is 
writien, “a smoke in his nose.” 
And it is directly adapted to lead 
sinners to final ruin. 

3. In view of this subject, it ap- 
pears, that a practice which has ob- 
tained considerable currency for 
some time past in the Christian 
church, and especially in time of 
revivals of religion, is dangerous 
and ominous. I mean the intro- 
duction of prayer meetings, for def- 
inite objects of mere humaninterest, 
in the room of meetings for discus- 
sion of fundamental truths, and of 
“ preaching theword.” Every one 
who has studied the scriptures can- 
not be ignorant that it was preach- 
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ng the word, which was the chief 
instrument of promoting the revival 
on the day of pentecost, and the 
subsequent revivals of religion in 
the days of the apostles. It was 
the faithful preaching of the gospel 
which brought the character, per- 
fections, designs, and hand of God 
directly into view, and reflected 
light upon their sacred, and solemn, 
and violated obligations to him, 
that cut sinners to the heart when 
theapostles promoted the spread of 
true religion so extensively in the 
first century. The same means 
have been the chief instrument of 
promoting those reviva's of religion 
in New-England, Scotland and 
other places, which time has shown 
were beneficial to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. But the times 
have vltered. From the reports of 
many late revivals, and the state- 
ments of many late revival-preach- 
ers, it appears, that prerer meet- 
ings, or Ww hat is called “ agonizing 
for souls,’ the means that 


is is 


chiefly instrumental of prom oting 


revivals in meny places, of late. 

A celebrated divine recently said to 
one of his church-members, “ I 
think there are favorable appearan- 
ces respecting « revival in our soci- 
ety, because Christians begin to be 
better pleased with prayer meetings 
than with preaching,” It was stat- 
ed of late before a Presbytery, as 
a peculiur and favorable character 

istic of alte and powerful revival, 
that ‘if the people had been notifi- 
ed that one of the greatest and best 
preachers iv the United States, was 
to preach sermon, and a prayer 
meeting had been appointed at the 
same time, the people would have 
gone to the prayer-meeting, in- 
stead of the lecture.”” At the same 
place and time, I was privately in- 
formed, by an acquaintance of 
mine, that *‘ during the week when 
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much the greatest number of sin- 
ners began to induiyre a hdépe, there 
s but little preaching, but a con- 
stant breath of agowzng prayer 
A very common ob- 
serv ation respecting late revivals is, 
that ‘‘ prayer has been the principal 
means of promoting the work.’ 
‘The practice of agonizing for defi- 
nite objects, or in other words, for 
p irticular individu ls, and especial 
ly in their hearing is now said to 
be ve ry much blessed to the con- 
version of souls. From these stte- 
ments, and from fact, it appears, 
that the p:incipal means of promot- 
ing revivals, in most places, at the 
present day, are different from what 
they were some years past. Now 
these new phenomena respec‘ing 
reivals certainly ought to be exam- 
ined, and compared with the first 
principles of the orscles of God. 
I know of no caution in the scrip- 
tures against praying too much, but 
many against praying in a wrong 
manner and spirit. And prayer, 
which is made according to scrip- 
ture example and precept, is doubt- 
less essefitial to the prometion of 
true revivals. God “ will be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel,” 
before he builds up Jerusalem. No 
precedent is better established, 
than this, either by divine precept, 
or by divine providence. And cor- 
rect prayer is also well adapted to 
promote conviction and conversion. 
When saints.use proper and the 
most weighty arguments in their 
prayers for and before sinners, they 
carry a strong conviction to their 
minds, that in order to be saints, 
and pray as they do, they must be- 
come truly disinterested, and alto» 
gether different from what they are, 
or ever have been. Such prayers 
place before their minds the true 
character, and glory, and will, and 
ultimate design of God, in their 
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true Jight and infinite importance, 
which reflects clear light upon the 
vanity of all human interests, and 
consequently the moral turpitude 
and ill desert of all selfishness. 
And whether correct prayer is, or 
is not, as well adapted to promote 
the conviction and conversion of 
sinners, and the knowledge, holi- 
ness and happiness of saints, as the 
preaching of the word, is a question 
I leave to others. A voriety of 
both is perhaps best. It is not in 
the abundance of correct prayer, 
that the danger lies. But when 
prayer is made the instrument of 
crowding out the true character, 
and glory, and ultimate design of 
God from the attention and affec- 
tion of human beings, and of mag- 
nifying, and exalting, and urging 
the importance of human interests 
more than the true glory and inter- 
ests of God, which is now true toa 
very great extent; then the prac- 
tice of constant praying, to the 
neglect ofthe Bible, and pres ching, 
and diScussion of first principles, 
is truly alarming, Those prayers, 
which are made with arguments 
that correspond with the selfish de- 
sires and feelings of sinners, are 
well adapted to destroy all genuine 
conviction, and excite false and 
vaimhopes. The prayers of Christ- 
ians, whether right or wrong, have 
avery great influence in forming 
the sentiments and feelings, the 
hopes »nd fears of sinners, And 
if the heedless direction to saints 
and sinners to “pray, pray, pray,” 
and exerotse a great degree of feel- 
ing, be much longer urged, to the 
neglect of the divine and more fre- 
quently enforced duties of wafch- 
ing, and self-eramination, and dis- 
crimination ; the church will be 
undone. In vain shall we look for 
converts, who will ‘receive the 
word with gladness, and continue 
ssteadfat in the apostles’ doctrine 
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and fellowship.” -Such a perver- 
sion of the duty of prayer, if not 
corrected, cannot fail to crowd tlic 
doctrine of the gospel out of the 
church; discrimination and en- 
lightened piety from the minds of 
its members; and introduce to its 
bosom a company of persons, who 
will be well prepared to “ be led 
captive by Satan at his will.” Noth- 
ing can better please the great De- 
ceiver, than for the church to adopt 
the maxim, that “every religious 
thing that shines is gold.” 

The perversion of the duty of 
prayer, which exists at the present 
day, is a deep practical error, that 
will corrupt, if not subvert, the ve- 
ry fountain of true religion, and 
poison every stream. It is devout- 
ly hoped, that these brief hints may 
be sufficient to turn the attention 
of the true friends of Zion more ef- 
fectually to this subject, that a ref- 
ormation may be promoted, hefore 
it is too late. 8. C. 

PASTORAL LETTER 
Of the Ministers of the Oneida 

Association, to the Churches un- 

der their care, on the subject of 

Revivals of Religion. April, 

1827. 

(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 456.) 

26. Female prayer and exhorta- 
tion. Itis our earnest desire that 
the female members of our churc)- 
es should feel the importance of the 
situation in which God has placed 
them, and be active and diligent, in 
their own sphere, iv promoting the 
eause of Christ and the salvation of 
souls. We regard it of great im- 
portance that they should have 
meetings by themselves, for prayer 
and mutual exhortation ; and that 
in all those situations in which God 
has made them the head, they 
should not shrink from the «is- 
charge of these duties to whic! 


Providence shall cal] them. _!2 
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promiscuous meetings, however, we 
do not think God has made it their 
duty to lead, but to be in silence. 
Where a female # tue head of a 
family, or the teacher of a school, 
we have no doubt it is her duty to 
lead their devotions, in the absence 
ofa suitably qualified individual of 
the other sex, rather than to have 
the worship of God omitted. Bat, 
were the female members of our 
churches to be pressed out of the 
sphere which God has assigned 
them, we fear, that although some 
goqg might be the accident.l re- 
sult in some instances, it would so 
diminish their power of doing good 
in general, as to prove a greut ca- 
lamity to the church, snd a great 
hindrance to the prosperity of re- 
ligion inthe world. And we would 
put it to those who think that fe- 
male praying in promiscuous meet- 
ings is lawful in itself, whether, 
since they do not think it is posi- 
tively commanded, and others think 
it is positively forbidden, they are 
not bound to lay it aside, by the 
rule of the apostle to forbear eating 
meat 4 it were a cause of offence 
to his. brethren. 

27. Loud groaning, speaking 
out, or falling down, in time of pub- 
lic or social worship. We have no 
doubt that streng feelings of the 
mind sometimes produce involunta- 
ry effects upon the body; and that 
persons who are greatly agitated by 
strong passions of any kind may 
sometimes feel unable to restrain 
themselves from outward express- 
ions of their feelings. But we 
think such things should be dii- 
couraged, and that individuals in 
such cases should restrain them- 
selves as much as possible, lest dis- 
order and coufusion should be in- 
troduced, to the great dishonour of 
the public worship of God. And 
we apprehend, that, if such outward 


expressions of feeling are indulged 
but a short time, they will grow in- 
to a habit ; and instead of being the 
expressions of real feeling, will be 
the means resorted to for the pur- 
pose of exciting feeling, and will 
rather increase as the ardour of re- 
al feeling diminishes. And we 
think, that, te speak of groaning in 
prayer, or the observance of any 
particular posture, as any mark of 
extraordinary engagedness or hu- 
mility, would be rather adapted to 
encourige hypocrisy and impos- 
ture, than to follow the sober de- 
cisions of scripture, which lay the 
whole stress upon a right disposi- 
tion of heart, without which no ser- 
vice is acceptable te God. To 
pray for some as ‘too proud to 
kneel,” might lead such as do kneel 
to think they are of course hum- 
ble; and to connect the idea of 
falling prostrate, and rolling «bout, 
with a still higher degree of humili- 
ty and engagedness, we think 
would be to establish unhappy as- 
sociations, and encourage supersti- 
tious and extravagant notions. Let 
convenience, decency, and solemni- 
ty, regulate the posture of worship ; 
but let no posture be substituted 
for right feelings of heart. 

28. Taking the success of any 
measures, as an evidence that thuse 
measures are right, and approved 
of God. It is common to say of 
the measures adopted for promoting 
a revival, when they are successful, 
that ‘Sod blesses those measures; 
and the conclusion is easily drawn 
that, if God blesses any measures, 
it must be taat he approves of them, 
and that those measures cannot be 
wrong. We think that this princi- 
ple is highly dangerous in its ten- 
dency ; and, at the same time, from 
the plausible appearance it assumes, 
that there is great danger of its 
becoming extensively prevalent 
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‘Truth is the instrument which the 
Holy Spirit employs in the conver- 
sion of sinners; and if he should 
sometimes make it effectual to that 
end, When exhibited in connexion 
with much error, or with much that 
ig wrong m the mnner and cir- 
cumstances under which it is pre- 
sented, it would by no means inii- 
cate that God approved of the er- 
ror, or of the manner and circum- 
stances under which the truth was 
exhibited; nor that mu@h more 
good would not have been done by 
the same truth presented under dif- 
ferent circumstances. That the 
end justifies the means, is a princi- 
ple which belongs to the school of 
infidelity, and not to the school of 
Christianity. And.though the best 
und most important end should be 
proposed, it must be pursued only 
by such me ons as the sci iptures au- 
thorize. ‘To take it for granied 
that success is an evidence that the 
means used to attain it were right, 
would be to set aside the Bible as 
a rule of conduct, and would over- 
throw, in its turn, every precept of 
the divine law. Jacob succeeded 
in obtaining the blessing from his 
aged father, though it was by means 
of deliberate deception aud wilfi! 
falsehood. Shall we, therefore, 
resort to deception and falsehood 
to ati.in our end, and think to si- 
lence objectors by telling them, 
*©God has blessed thiese means, and 
for them to find fault is to be more 
nice than God?” Moses succeeded 
in bringing water from the rock, 
though he took different measures 
from those which God had express- 
ly directe’, and was afterwards 
punished for his sin in that in-tance. 
We greatly fear, if the principle 
once becomes current that success 
is an evidence that God approves of 
the means by which it was attain- 
ed, that deception and falsehood 
will come to be considered not on- 
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ly innocent, but meritorious, if they 
are practiced for the edvencement 
of religion, an er:or which once 
prevailed in the professed church 
amd some appearance of which we 
think we have occasionally seen in 
our own times. Intimately con- 
nected with this erroneows princi- 
ple, is another, not less erroneous ; 
that the success of on individual 
minister, in winning many souls, is 
an evidence of his superior piety 
and faithfulness, while the want of 
success, in another, is an evidence 
of his unfsithfilness. We belive 
that a man has more reason to hope 
for success when he is faithful than 
when he is unfaithful. But 
success is not the rule of duty, nei- 
ther is itthe rule by which indi- 
viduals will be judged. Such a 
rule would go to approve of some, 
who, after much success, have turn- 
ed out to liave been bad men. And 


as 


such a rule would go to condemn 
of the most distinguished 


some 
prophets of old, and even our Lord 
himself, whose personal ministry 
was attended with very little suc- 
cess, compared with that of some 
of the aposties. We think no sober 
Christian, who takes the Bible tor 
his guide, can doubt at all that the 
degree of ministerial faithfulness, 
aud the propriety of every mevsure 
for the prpmotion of religien, must 
be judged of by the law and the 
testimony ; and that it is unsafe, as 
it is criminal, to set up «ny other 
rule in the place of that which God 
has esteblished. 

29. Disorderfy and disorganiz- 
ing measures. God is a God of or- 
der. This appears in all his works, 
and in all the ordinances he has 
given tomen. The experience of 
all ages has tended to show the wis- 
dom of that order which God has 
established in the visible church, 
and how closely the best interests of 
the church are connected with tho 
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observance of it. Yet, the ardour 
wad inexperience of youth are often 
imortient of those rest aints it im- 
poses; and th warm temper ment 
of others sometimes leads them to 
grasp at some small, pres nt, tem- 
pora’y, partial good, regardless of 
certain, future, abiding, and gener- 
al evil: The business of ministers 
of the gospel is often. in scrintare, 


compared to those occupations 


which require a wise foresight of 
future consequences, which they are 


to provide for, in their present ar- 
ranrements, and to neglect which, 
would be entirely inconsistent with 
their duty. Some of the oldest 
ministers in this revion, and some 
who are now in their gruves, have 
been much alarmed at what tliey 
have sev on this subject. They 
h ve apprehended, that the import- 
ance of order in the church was 
less ind'less felt in this region, and 
that « disorganizing spirit was ris- 
ing, which fo eboded much mis- 
chief. ‘Ihe destruction of m :tual 
confidence among ministers and 
charch mearbers, the sinking of the 
ministerial character, the diminu- 
tion of ministerial influence, and 
with it the power to do good, the 
prevalence of a spirit of party, and 
the ambition of being party le ‘ders, 
a vestiess, revolutionizing temper, 
never contented with the present, 
but always desirous of change, aré 
cert‘inly great evils in the charch. 
And if they exist in any measure, 
or if there are causes in operation 
which appear likely to produce 
them, it is certainly ground of alarm 
to all who wish well to Zion. 
Whether these evils exist, and how 
far, it is mot our purpose to say. 
We only desire to guard those un- 
der our care against such things as 
have « tendency to produce. them. 
We think it disorderly for any 
minister or other persons to inter- 


fere in any way in the concerns of 
a church to which he does not be- 
long. He makes himself a busy 
body in other men’s matters. Eve- 
ry church and society expect to 
manage their own «ffairs in their 
own way; and if they wish for ad- 
Vice or assistance, they will ask if. 
If an individual in any church feéls 
aggrieved by any of its decisions, 
there is an orderly way for hint to 
obtain redress. But for a minister 
or other person to encourage dis- 
contented individu'ls in another so 
ciety to come to him with their 
complaints, and so to t.Jk with them 
as to incréase thei’ discontent; and 
especially for him to express an 
opinion in their favour, and ogdinst 
the decisions of the church, on the 
mere statement of one party, we 
cannet but consider as highly dis- 
org nizing in its tendency, and mis 
chievous in its influence. 

For a preacher, or other individ- 
ual, to go into » congregation and 
set up meetings, or attempt to iIn- 
troduce any measures, under pre 
te.ce of wishing to promote a revi- 
val, without being invited and au- 
thorized so to do by the minister of 
that congregation, is so gross a vi- 
olation of order, that few will at- 
tempt to justify its being openly 
done. Yet we apprehend there 
are ways in which it ean be done 
covertly, and be productive of worse 
consequences than if done openly. 
No‘one ¢ah object to a minister’s 
preaching in his own congregation ; 
yet if he should take pains td” ap- 
point a meeting in sach a place as 
to draw many of a neighbouring 
congregation to hear him, and 
should take that opportunity to ex- 
hibit sentiments or recommend 
measures which he had rexson to 
believe the minister of that congre- 
gation wold. not approve; or, if a 
minister should do the like when 
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preaching for another by exchange, 
it would not be a neighbourly act. 
There is, doubtless, in every such 
case, common gtound enough to be 
occupied, in which both would 
agree ; and we think every neigh- 
bour, who wishes to be orderly, will 
keep that in view. A family or 
two, who belong to a church of the 
same denomination, in another 
place, may set up meetings at their 
own houses, professedly for the ac- 
commodation of themselves alone, 
agvinst which it would be difficult 
to make any objection; and yet, 
under this cover, many others may 
be induced to attend, and senti- 
ments may be advanced, and meas- 
ures adopted, which have a power- 
ful tendency to divide and distract 
the church and congregation among 
whom they reside. A man may 
come into a congregation under the 
colour of visiting his friends, which 
cannot be objected’ to; and yet, 
while so doing, he may embrace the 
opportanity, by his conversation and 


prayers, to disseminate opinions 


which he knows are contrary to 
those of the minister of the place, 
and adapted to promote uneasiness 
and division. Individual members 
of a church may be told, with re- 
spect to the preaching of their min- 
ister, ‘“‘ you never can have a revi- 
val under such preaching” —‘‘ your 
minister has never preached the 
gospel to you”—*‘ he does not know 
how to preach, nor how to pray’ — 
“if you want a revival, send away 
your minister, and get a different 
one, and you can have a revival” — 
“| advise you, if you want a revi- 
val, to withhold your support from 
the ,minister you now have, and 
thus compel him to depart.” Such 
measures can scarce fail of doing 
mischief in any congregation ; and 
those who are disposed to adopt 
them ought to be avoided, as sowers 
of discord among brethren. 
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It belongs to a minister and 
church to decide for themselves on 
the measures to be adepted to pro- 
mote a revival in their owa congre- 
gation; and po other imdividual his 
uny right to interfere. And fo 
others to come in, and find fault 
with what they do, and especially if 
it is done with the appearance of a 
very great desire to have a revival 
is directly odapted to destroy the 
efficacy of the measures which are 
used. A similar effect may be pro- 
duced by seeing the members from 
home, and inquiring the state of 
things, and what measures are used, 
and censuring them as improper, 
and advising to a different course. 
In this way individuals may be seen 
abroad, and pains be taken to per- 
suade them that a different set of 
measures would better promote a 
revival among them, till so many 
are rendered uneasy, th.t a neces- 
sity is apparent'y created, for the 
minister and church, in order to 
save themselves from internal dis- 
sensions, to send. abroad for such as 
are promoting revivals by different 
means, to come into the place, and 
commence operations. Such per- 
sous may come, when invited by 
the proper authority, without any 
open violationof order. But if they 
first create the necessity, by such 
means as have been mentioned 
they cannot be considered as or- 
derly walkers. And when an itin- 
erant comes into a place, where 
there is a settled minister, on his 
invitation, it must be considered 
disorderly for him to introduce any 
thing new, without the entire ap- 
probation of the pastor. For him 
to. assume the prerogatives of the 
pastor, and dictate the measures to 
be pursued, is to get out of his place. 
Or for him to complain of the meas- 
ures of the pastor to any of the peo- 
ple, or to take such a course as to 
coerce the consent of the pastor to 
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that which he does not approve, is 
entirely improper. And if any 
measu-es are introduced, in which 
the pastor cannot cordially co-ope- 
rate, it will be seen by the people, 
and cannot fail to do mischief. 
Individual members of a church 
need to act with great cireumspec- 
tion, in their ttempts to promote a 
revival where they belong. Ifthey 
reshly sttempt to introduce any 
thing new, they may do more hurt 
than they can ever do good. It be- 
longs to the pastor to adopt his own 
measures; and it is disorderly for 
any individial member of the 
church to attempt to dict»te to him, 
or counteract what he does. He 
will doubtless be willing to receive 
from individual members their pri- 
vate suggestions respecting the 


course he should take, and to give 
their arguments due consideration 
But after all, he must act according 
to his own judgment, or he cannot 
be expected to act to any good pur- 
pose.’ For an idividual member to 


find fault with what he does, and 
make complaints about it to others, 
is directly adapted to promote dis- 
cord and quench the spirit of a re- 
vival where it exists, aud prevent it 
where it is hoped for. An itine- 
rant may be successfully labourmg 
in a neighbouring place, and mem- 
bers who have heard him may have 
a desire to have him come inte their 
town. But it may be dangerous to 
indulge, and to spread that desire. 
It is quite possible that the pastor 
may know something, which it 
would be imprudent to mention, 
which may lead him to fear that the 
introduction of that itinerant would 
hot be safe among his people. And 
yet, if a strong desire is created, and 
he manifests any reluctance, it 1s 
adapted to create discontent and 
disaffection. If any members of 
the church cannot co-operate with 


their pastor in the measures which 
he adopts, it is their business to be 
silent, and «not te do any thing to 
prevent the good they might do, nor 
to counteract them im any way, un- 
less they are of such a nature as to 
be a violation of his duty, and re- 
quire him to be subjected to disci- 
pline, according to the gospel; and 
then that should be done in the way 
that the gospel prescribes. 

We think it has a disorganizing 
tendency, to encourage the young 
members of the church to be for- 
ward to take the most prominent 
place in their meetings, and in the 
measures adopted to promote a re- 
vival, while pains are taken to throw 
into the back ground those of great- 
er age and experience, and those 
who have been the pillars of the 
church. It is desirable that the 
young should be trained to activity 
and usefulness ; but one of the first 
lessons which needs to be learned 
in order to permanent usefulness, is 
that of subordination to superiors. 
It is the business ofthe older mem- 
bers'to go forward and lead im the 
church, and to take the most prom- 
ment place ; and it1s subversive of 
order, and mischievous in its ten- 
dency, to disregard the distinctions 
which God has established, and en- 
courage young men and boys to en- 
croach upon the province and as- 
suine the prerogative of grey hairs. 
[tis part of a desoription which the 
prophet gives of a period of great 
depression and misery tothe church, 
when he says, “as for my people, 
children are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them : O my peo- 
ple, they which lead thee, cause 
thee to err, and destroy the way of 
thy paths,” 

Not less subversive of order, and 
disorganizing im its tendency, is 
such a treatment of children and 
youth as leads them to despise the 
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authority of parents and instructors, 
and think it meritorious to treat 
with contempt, their, advice and 
commands. To tell children ‘ not 
to follow their parents who ave lead- 
ing them to hell,” to bid them 
“ pray for their ungodly parents,” to 
tell them “ not to regard the instruc- 
tions of their cold and stupid pa- 
rents,’ we cannot but consider as 
teaching them rebellion against the 
Lord. Of the.same nature, but 
more exiensively mischievous in its 
tendency, would it be, to advise 
the members of schools and literary 
institutions, to disregard the author- 

and break through the regula- 
tions, of those who are set over 
them, under pretence of showing 
their zeal for the honour of relig- 
ion. Such things are striking at 
the root of all order, and cutting 
the bands which bind society to- 
gether. If parents or instructors 
are in fault, their children and pu- 
pils arc not the _first to whom it 
should be told. 

Such measures as these are dis- 
orderly in their nature, and disor- 
ganizing in their tendency, And 
itis no.wonder to us that wher 
they are introduced tliey bring to « 
dis. strous termination those revi- 
vals which have commenced with 
the most encouraging — prospects. 
It is the natural tendency of them 
to divide and distract the churches, 
to render individuals discontented 
with their minister, to destroy the 
efficacy of the stated ministration of 
the sanctuary, to promote the spir- 
it of separatism, to lead individuals 
to withdraw from the churches 
where they belong, tounsettle min- 
isters, to desolate churches, and to 
lead to all those evils which dishon- 
our religion, destroy the power of 
the church. to do good, bring con- 
tempt upon the ordinances of the 
gospel, and in the end promote ir- 
religion and ersor of every kind 
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We have given our thoughts brief- 
ly, upon these various topies, 
cause we think the evils here point- 
ed out are. evils to which our 
churches are more or less exposed, 
aud against which they need an af- 
fectionate end faithful warning 
We think the continuance of revi- 
vals, ond the good imfluence they 
shall exert upon the community, is 
intimately connected with 
character. We believe nothing 
teniied so much to destroy the cred- 
it of revivals, and excite. deep root- 
ed prejudices against them, im ma- 
ny parts of New-England, as the 
disorders and extravagances which 
prevailed in many places during 
the e\tensive revivel in the days of 
Whitefield and Edwards. 
of which we have taken notice 
this address, are similar to ti 
hat prevailed then. as appes 
the history of that tim 
were faithfully 
President Edwards, w 
val was i progre: 
ful warnings wee ¢i a 
along night of daska es 
than half a century, 
growth of. every 
was the consequs 
recommend to the careful attention 
of all under our eare, Edward 
Thoughts on Revivals, his treatise 
on Religicus Affertions, and his 
Memoirs of Devid Brainerd. We 
think if these works were more stu- 
died at this time, 
have mentioned would be less like- 
ly to prevail. We cannot 
countenance to the idea that such 
men Edwards end Brainerd 
knew nothing about revivals. and 
especially that they did not know 
how to pray. We think such revi- 
vals as they de Neevett ly approved, 
will bear the test of time, better 
than those of a different character 
The evils which we have pointed 
out are by nomezns the 
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at endants on a revival of religion ; 
anlthe idea that they are, if it 
should prevail, must go fur towards 
destroying the character of revivals 
entirely. We hear of extensive and 
powerful revivals, in various parts 
of New-England, and-elsewhere, at 
the present time, and are assured 
by our brethren abroad that such 
evils do not accompany them, but 
are carefully guarded aguinst, as 
tending in their opinion, more than 
any thing else, to hinder a genuine 
work of the Holy “pirit. And it 
is the opinion of those ministers 
abroad, whose age and experience 
have qualified them to be the most 
competent judges, that such revi- 
valsas have been attended by these 
things, would have been far greater 
and more extensive,without them, as 
well as much better in their perma- 
nent effects. Revivals of extrava- 
gance and disorder never fail to ex- 
ert an unhappy influence upon all 
classes of society. If some souls 
are converted, and some good is 
done, much evil is alsodone. The 
subjects of them are prepared to 

* that revivals cannot. take 
place im any other way; and of 
course, to exert their influence to 
extend and perpetuate all the evils 
attending them. But there is no 
consequence of them which we 
more sincerely deprecate, than their 
adapteduess to excite the public 
prejudice against all revivals, and 
prevent the influence of those meas 
ures which the scriptures author- 
ise, and which are adapted to pro- 
mote revivals in their purest form. 
If revivals are of infinite import- 
ance, as we are persuaded you be- 
lieve, then bow important it must 
be for their friends to correct, in 
their commencement, those evils 
which tend to their ruin! And how 
certain is the conclusion, that those 
professed friends of ‘revivals, who 
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will not, with decision and firmness, 
correct such evils, but will look on 
in silence and suffer them to prevail, 
will prove, at last, in this particular, 
to have acted the partof their worst 
enemics! Let us be awake, then, to 
the dangers which surround us; let 
us watch against al] the devices of 
the adversary; let us pursue such 
measures for the promotion of re- 
vivals, as the scriptures authorize, 
and let us doit with humility and 
engagedness: And let us pray 
more fervently for their success, 
till the Spirit be poured upon’ us 
from on high, and divine influence 
descend, like the showers that wa- 
ter the earth. 
RALea Rowtnson, Moderator, 
Wintiam R. Weeks, Scribe. 
—==>—— 
For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
MEMOIR 
Of Daa. Exvtav Caarenter of 

Seekonk, Mass. who deceased, 

July 6th, 1827, in the 74th year 

of his age. 

With the parentage of Dea. Car- 
penter, the writer of this brief me- 
moir is unacqu.inted ; but it is on- 
derstood to have been respectable. 
It is believed that he received early 
instruction inthe truths and duties 
of religion. It was not, however, 
so far asis known, until he was 
more than twenty years of age, th.t 
his mind was seriously and anxious- 
ly turned to the consideration of rce 
ligious subjects. There was at 
this time, no special attention to re- 
ligion in the place of his residence ; 
but, in a neighbouring town, there 
existed a considerable revival ; 
where he, with three or four other 
young men who accompanied him, 
occasionally heard the plain, in- 
structive and faithful preaching of 
some of the ablest ministers of the 
day, by whose instrumentality the 
revival was produced. The minds 
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of these young men became deeply 
impressed ; and ere long, they all 
gave evidence of having experieno- 
ed a saving change of heart. 
Owing partly to peculiar circum- 
stances in the church, and partly to 
his own fears of self-deception, 
Dea. Carpenter delayed making a 
pote profession for several yeors. 
u the mean time, with very little 
advantage from early education, 
and amidst the cares of a family and 
the }..bours of a farm, which he cul- 
tivated with his own hand, he ac- 
— a degree of knowledge, which 
ew, in his situation, possessed. 
This he was enabled to do, by the 
uncommon strength of his mental 
powers and bodily constitution, 
which rendered him zpable of 
rexding and study, in the interyals 
of labour and the watches of the 
night, when others, less athletick 
and lexs inquisitive, would have 
sought rest and repase. His thirst 


for knowledge led him to make ex- 


ertions to obtain the best books, es- 
pecially on Divinity, which, in his 
very retired situation, he read with 
little interruption and great assidu- 
ity. Besides his private library, 
which was equal to that of most min- 
isters in the country, he prevailed 
with his neighbours to form a re- 
spectable social library, which was 
kept at his house. He soon grined 
such an acquaintance with philoso- 
phy and history, and especially with 
theology, as to attract the notice of 
literary men aod ministers of the 
gospel, to whom his questions and 
observ..tions were always interest- 
ing, and often instructive. ‘His 
views of the doctrines ef the gospel 
were clear, discriminating, and 
scriptural, which he was able to ex- 
press in a perspicyous and forcible 
manner. He saw clearly the inti- 
mate and indissoluble connexion 
between the doctrines and the duties 
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of the gospel—between soundness 
of faith and holy exercise of heart. 
He was convinced that the best way 
to promote experimental religion 
and practical piety, is, to teach and 
inculcate, in the pl.inest and fullest 
manner, the peculiar and essential 
trnths of Divine revelation. Hence 
he contended earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and ex- 
pressed his highest approbation of 
those preachers, who, the most un- 
reservedly and unequivocally declar- 
ed all the counsel of God. He set 
a high value on the writings of Dr. 
Bellamy, the Edwardses, Drs, West 
and Hopkins, and especially on the 
Sermons of Dr. Emmons, with which 
he was fimiliarly acquainted. 

He was frequently employed, du- 
ring the season of winter, as a teach- 
er of both literary, and singing 
schools. It was in. the winter of 
1800— 1801, that he was thus em- 
ployed in the North part of Seekonk, 
His school for sacred musick was 
fully attended by the youth from the 
neighbourhood m Seekonk, and the 
adjoining part of Attleborough. 
It was his practice, at the close of 
his school in the evening, to give 
out a H!ymp, to be wong y his pa- 
pils, which was followed by a pray- 
er. Not long after this school be- 
gan, in singing the concluding 
Hymn, a scene oceutred, of an af- 
fecting nature. But a verse or two 
had been sung, when one of the 
singers became too much impressed 
with the solemn import of the words 
to proceed. Syon the voice of an- 
other faultered—then of another— 
until so many became affected, that 
the singing ceased. Ht was found, 
upon enquiring, that @ considerible 
number of the young persons pres- 
ent, without a knowledge of e-ch 
others feelings, had become sensi- 
ble of their guilty, lost state, as sin- 
ners, and ‘were anxigus respecting 
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the welfare of their sovls. The 
singing sehool became 1 con‘erencé 
and prayer-meeting A plecsing 
and powerful revival of religion 
commenced, which issuced in the 
hopeful conversion of fro:n 30 to 40 
children and youth in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as of perhaps 20 
more further «advanced in life. 
‘These converts, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, if any, have made it evi- 
dent, by their subsequent lives, that 
their exercises were something more 
than an exc tement of the animal 
affection. and their conver-ion 
more thdPouch ant genuine than 
tht, from which one may, and it is 
not to be regretted, that so many de, 
fall away. 

As this revival took pliee in a 
heightbourhood reinote from minis- 
ters; it was condueted, principally, 
by Dea. Carpenter ; during which, 
he kept prominently in view, the 
leading doctrines of the gospel; 
such as the total depravity of the 
heart by nature, thé necessity of re- 
generation by the special operation 
of the Holy Spirit, the duty and 
ability of sinners to repent, the sove- 
reignty of God in choosing some to 
life and appornting others to wrath, 
his universal agency in the moral «s 
well as the natural world, the disin- 
terested nature of true love involv- 
ing unconditional submission to the 
Divine will, justification by grace 
through the wtomement of Christ, 
the endless punishmeit of the finally 
impenitent, dc. and thus he fed his 
babes with the sincere milk of the 
word, whieh they were found great- 
ly to relish, aud by which they grew 
in knowledge and grace. The con- 
sequence of such a mode of con- 
ducting the revival, was, that none 
of the subjects presumed to hope, 
until they supposed themselves to 
have become reconciled to God ; 
and numbers, probably, most of the 
converts became ealm, and gave ev- 
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idence to others of a change of heart, 
some time before they themselves 
entertained a hope of salvation. 
Rarely has a revival appeared to be 
so pure from selfish joy aud spurious 
experience. 

The prineipal part of the sabjects 
of this work, followed their spiritual 
guide to the First Church in Attle- 
borough, then under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Mr. Wilder: Of this 
Church they became active and val- 
u:ble members, and he an exten- 
sively useful and highly esteemeuof 
ficer. 

Dea. Carpenter showed the cot- 
diality of his ajtxchnient to the 
truth, by his zeal to promote exper- 
imental and practical sodliness, and 
his exemplary attendance on all the 
institutions and ordinances of the 
gospel. His decline towards the 
grave was gradual, and, we trust; 
irradiated with that good hope 
through grace, which will never 
make him ashamed. 

PHILAGATHOS 


CHARACTER OF THE AGREE. 
. BLE MINISTER. 

The agrecable minister in his 
public performances is concise.— 
He does not weary the patience of 
his auditors with long prayers and 
long sermons. [stead of detaining 
them the tedious space of am hour 
and a half or two hours, in his ex- 
éreiges, he hus the Aumanity and 
politeness to dismiss them after a 
detention of forty minutes, or an 
hour at the farthest. 

In address, his manner and aspéct 
ave agreeable. In prayer, and in 
the delivery of his sermons, he puts 
on no airsof awful solemnity, but 
his utterance is gentle, mild, pleas- 
ant and charming ; his periods are 
harmonious ; his cadences soft and 
delightful, while a benigaant and 
sweetly complacent smile diffuses 
over, and plays upon the pliant 
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features of his engaging counte- 
nance. 

Nor'is he less agreeable in mat- 
ter, than in manner. In prayer, he 
mikes choice of acceptsble words 
and pleasing expressions; such as 
will excite no unpleasant emotions 
in the mind, no semtiments degrad- 
ing to the dignity of human nature, 
no ideas to disturh the censcience, 
or wound the sensibility and feelings 
ofthe heart; but he h»ppily chooses 
words and expressions of an oppo- 
site neture, tendency and effect ; 
such as sooth and tranquilize, tune 
all the affections of the heart to 
pleasing unison and delightful har- 
mony, and elevate the soul on the 
wings of complacent, cheerful and 
lively devotion, to that all good and 
gracious Being, who is the friend of 
man; who with complacency be- 
holds his great family, and will have 
them all to be saved. 

In his discourses, he judiciously 
avoids all abstruse and intricate sub- 
jects; al) controverted points in 
theology, and all such doctrines, as 
might oceasion disturbance to, and 
among his hewrers. He does not 
meet and address his people on the 
Sabbeth, as one commissioned “not 
to send peace, but a sword ; to set a 
mn at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her m@th- 
er, and the daugh'er-in-law against 
her mother-in-law.” But studying 
the things, which make for peace, he 
prudentiy, in his preaching, de- 
cline« the ase and applicaton of such 
hyperbolical, and lighly figurative 
expressions. as seem and only seem 
to represent man as “shapen in in- 
iquity and conceived in sin ;” as be- 
ing “estranged from the womb, and 
as going a*tray as’soon as he is 
born ;”’ as being so depraved,. in‘a 
natural or unrenewed state, as that 
“every imgination of the thoughts 
of his heart is only evil continually, 
spd fully set in him to do evil ;” -a« 
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possessing a mind, which is “enmity 
against God, which is not subject to 
the law of God neither indeed can 
be.” Nor will his complaisance al- 
low him to suggest the idea, thet his 
hevrers, either generally, or in any 
instance, like the wicked Jews of 
old, are a brood, “‘of serpents, a gen- 
eration of vipers, and of their father 
the devil.” Neither will his refine- 
ment and delicacy allow him to 
shock the mind with the frightful 
and terrific words, “hel], dammna- 
tion, lake of fire,’ &ce. He careful- 
ly avoids invidious distyggtions, in 
his public addresses, betWéen saints 
and sinners; and instead of hurting 
the feelings of the latter, and dis- 
couraging them in -their laudable 
use of the means of grace, by telling 
them that “God heareth not sin- 
ners;” but that “their thoughts, 
their way, their sacrifice, and even 
their prayers, are an abomination 
and sin’’ in the pure eyes of the di- 
vine holiness, he exhorts them in 
common with saints to grow in 
grace, to cherish all their good dis- 
positions, to cultivate their virtuous 
affections, and to make advances in 
every good attainment. Possessing 
ideas of Ged, which are tational, 
honorary 7.4 attractive, he does not 
describe him asa being of “ven- 
geance and recompense, as a con- 
suming fire, as angry with the wick- 
ed, as setting his face against them 
and dealing with them in fury ;” but 
represents him as a being, rich im 
mercy, as delighting in pardon; as 
not willing that any should perish ; 
as beholdimg his frail and wander- 
ing creatures with eyes of indulgent 
complacency ; as pitying their weak- 
nesses and infirmities; as easily 
reconciled to them, and as disposed 
to accept their sincere, though in- 
perfect services. By representing 
the divine character in this amiable, 
lovely and attractive manner, his 
hearers, anstead of viewing God with 
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emotions of terror, view him with 
pleasing and delightful sensations, 
esteem him as their father and 
friend, derive consolation from his 
great and precious promises, and 
confide in his faithfalness as a sure 
pledge of ahappy life beyond the 
grave, Well aequainted with the 
nature “nd duties of Christianity, 
he describes them im so rational, 
just and engaging.a minner, as to 
charm the ear, delight the heart, and 
ensure obedience. Exhibited by him, 
in her lovely form and charming 
beauties, re‘igion is divested of su- 
perstition, enthusiasm and severity ; 
and of every thing of a disagreeable 
and repulsive nature, or discordant 
with the best feelings of the natural 
heart. Thus exhibited in her native 
and alluring beauty, she captivates 
every soul, and effectually recom- 
mends her injunctions to the prac- 
tice of al/: Liberal and candid in 
his sentiments, be imposes no Shih- 
boleth upon those, who are desirous 
of making a pablic profession of re- 
ligion, and of availing themselves of 
the privileges of the positive institu- 
tions of the gospel. Whosoever will, 
mty come. He extends the invita- 
tion to all. Nor does ‘he impru- 
dently censure, and otherwise disci- 
pline any members of his church, 
nor encourage the practice, know- 
ing that this would create uneasi- 
ness and disturbance. MHowever 
some of the members do wot give 
quite so goed evidence of their faith 
in the gospel, as could be desired, 
nor quite so good evidence of a mor- 
aland religious life, as could be 
wished ; yet, forthe sake of peace 
and Christian harmony, he wisely 
judges that it is best charwabiy to 
pass over their imperfections, and 
leave them to judge for themselves, 
and conduct as may appear right in 
theirown eyes. With the innocent 
amusements of the card table, the 
assembly room, theatrical entertain- 
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ments, &c. he does not intefere, 
unless by encouraging a moderate’. 
indulgence of them, and civilly 
cautioning against ezeess: His lib- 
erality of sentiment leads him to 
think fevourably of Jews, Mahome- 
tans and Pagans, as fair candidates 
for heaven, and with a laudable zeal 
and vehemence, to oppose every il- 
liberal and contracted theory, or 
scheme of religion. 

Such is the character of the 
agreeable minister in the pulpit ; and 
agreeable is the resalt of the agreca- 
ble manner and matter of his pwblic 
performances. His people, in gen- 
eral, are Christians by babtism, and 
many of them by profession. Hap- 
py in their friendship, he enjoys the 
liberal and substantial effects of it. 
While he thus imparts to them spir- 
itual things, they cheerfully and 
with an unsparing hand contribute 
to him of their carnal things. No 
religious coutroversies and alterca- 
tions arise among them, to their, or 
to his disturbance; no enthusiastic 


freaks, no religious glooms- and wild 
commotions, no disgustful canting, 
nor evening prayer meetings to car- 


ry on the works of darkness. Such 
unhappy and evil events never exist. 
But if at any time they begin to ex- 
ist, care is taken to crop them in the 
bud. 

In his services on funeral occa- 
sions the agreeable minister acquits 
himself agreeably. He consoles 
the mourners with the consideration 
thet they have not to mourn, as 
those, who have no hope; that their 
deceased relative and friend has 
escaped from the pains and troubles 
of this life, and is now hopefully in 
a state of rest and peace: that their 
affliction is but a fatherly chestise- 
ment, and designed for their best 
and everlasting good ; and that they 
may joyfully hope that ere long they 
will mect the deceased and al! their 
pious friends, in a better world and 
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life, where the uuvion will be un- 
speakably joyful and endless.— 
These consoling suggestions «re 
enforced and stregthened by the 
eccasional prayer. 

In his visits to the sick and dy- 
img. all the tender sympathies of his 
Soul sre called into lively exercise. 
He kindly comforts them with the 
plessing idea that their heavenly 
Father and Friend. afiliets them for 
their good; reminds them of their 
past sober, regul r and moral de- 
portment, a8 a comforting ground 
for their hope in the rich mevey of 
God, arid ms gr. cious accept. nce of 
them, should their sickness be unto 
death. But should their past con- 
duct have been notoriously aban- 
doned arid irreligioas, and they 
should manifest much anxiety and 
distress of mind, from an apprehen- 
mon that the door of mercy is closed 
ag*inst them. and that their end 
will be destruction, he will endeav- 
or te soothe their tro bled minds 
and assuage their anguish by ex- 
hibitifg to their view the infinite 
b nevolence and boundless compas- 
sion of God ; his love of sinners, his 
willingness and ability to save the 
vilest of men ‘t the eleventh hour ; 
that his merciful ear is open to their 
ery; that they must look to him in 
prayer in the best manner they are 
able, anid that he will hear and grant 
them an answer of peace. ‘l’hus, 
instead of unfeelingly adding to 
their distress, by representing their 
situation as exceedingly dangerous ; 
that their prayers will not be heard 
unless made with a renewed temper 
of heart; that they wre absolutely 
dependant omthe sovereign mercy 
of Ged for a new heart, erid that it 
ig very uncertaim whether he will 
give them such a heart; that they 
justly deserve the infliction of ever- 
lasting wrath; that should this be 
their awful portion, it will be owing 
t» themselves, to theif ewn velunta- 


ry perverseness and oppos'! 

the method of salvation as «x! 

in the gospel. Instead of | 

ding distress to their alr 

tressed minds, he adminis: 

balm of consolation, nim tes 4 
with hope, and inspires them ' 
confidence in the divine mercy. 

n his patochial and sovial vi its, 
he is pleasant and facetious, and re- 
lates aneedotes in a most agreeebic 
and humorous manner, With much 
ease and fluency he converses on 
the common oceurrences of life ; 
the domestic affairs of the family ; 
on fashions and musements; the 
concerns of the state; on foreign 
concerns and events, ‘nd on whiat- 
ever subjects appea: to be most in- 
teresting an desirable to his peo- 
ple; but subjects of religion. ond 
especially those of an experiment | 
nature, he but seldom if ever intro- 
duces, knowing that sech subjects 
tend to disparation, spiritual pride, 
and u tran of evil consequences. 

On festival occasions, such as 
weddings, he is exc@éedingly agree: 
able. Instead of checking the in- 
nocent festivity of the guests, either 
by looks, or words, or actions, he 
gives it countenance by his p e- 
sence, and, oecasionally, by moving 
to the sound of the viol and joining 
in the intricate mazes of the spor- 
tive dance. Ip this he acts a very 
considerate and prudent part ; for 
were he hastily to withdraw from 
the. scene, and, éspecially, with 
marks of disapprobation,. he would 
ineur their displeas.re. Besides, 
by uniting with them im innocent 
amusements, he will be likely to 
keep them from eztravagance and 
encess¢ and above all, by thus in- 
Simuating himself inte their esteem 
and affections, he will be in a situa- 
tion peculiarly favorable to recom- 
mend to their love and practice, 9 
religion which is social, cheering 
and ratienal; @ religion pleasing 
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to their minds and congenial with 
the desires and feelings of their 
hearts. How much better is it to 
conduct thus ; thus to accommodate 
hinself to the disposition and views 
of all, that he might gain some, and 
win many, than to conduct in such 
a manner, a8 to 1epresent the be- 
niga religion of the gospel as incom- 
patible with fre pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the world, and as possess- 
img such qualities, as none can love 
and cordially embrace, but the 
gloomy, the unsocial, and the au- 
stere 

Such is the char:cter of the agreea- 
ble minister! How beautiful is the 
portrait! How charming the pic- 
ture! Let us attentively survey, 
and consider it well. Let us look 
upon it, ang receive instruction. 

N B. 
Mass. Missionary Magazine. 
—e 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1827. April 25th, lustalled Rev. Wit- 
LARD Cuitp, as pastor of the Cor. 
Church in Pittsford, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Pres. Bates. 

1827. April 25th, Ordained Rev. Dan- 
re, 3S. SourumMayED, as pastor of the 
Trinitarian Church im Concord, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Prof, Murdock. 

1827. May 2d, lustalled Rev. Henny 
B. Hook xr, as pastor of the Con, Church 
in Lanesborough, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Walker of Rutland, Vt. 

1827. June 5th. Installed Rev. Jonw 
Wiipea, Jan, as, pastor of the Caly. Con. 
Church in Chariton, Mass. Sermon b 
Rev. Mr. Vaill of Brimfield, from 
Corin, iv. 16. 

1847. June 5th, Ordained Rev. Samvu- 
FL Niemous, at South Readiog, as ao 
evangelist, Sermon by Rev. J. Edwards. 

1827. Installed Rev. JonaTHAN 
BIEGLow, as pastor of the Ist Con. 
Church ig Rochester, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. tone. 

1827. June 19th, Ordained Rev. Ale 
YIN. ACKLEY, as pastor of the Bap. 
Church in Colchester and East Haddam, 
Cen. Sermon by Elder A. Wileaxs 


Ordinations and Jnstallations.— Poetry. 
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1827. Jone 27th, Ordained Rev. Sam~ 
ven H. Krippen, as pastor of the Con 
Church in Giastenbury Con. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Green of Boston, trom 1 
Corinth. i. 23, 24. 

1827. Jun« 27th, Ordained Rev. Na- 
THANIBL GALR, as pastor of the “ Uni« 
tarian Society”? in Dunstabie,, N. 
Sermon by Kev. Mr. Gannet of Boston. 

18.7. Jone 27th, Ordained Rev. Jamra 
F, M’Ewesy, as Colleague Pastor of the 
Con. Church in Bridgeport, Vt. Sermon 
by Rev. Pres. Bates. 

1627. July 18th, Ordained Rer. 
Geores C. Becuwity,as pastor of the 
Ist Con. Church in Lowell, Mass. Ser 
mon by Rev. Prof. Porter. 

1827. August 6th, Ordained Rev. 
Geornes CaamrPiin SBEPHERD, as 
priest and rector of the Episc, Chureh in 
Hebron, Con. Sermon hy Rev. Prof. 
Deaue. 

ATE DSU ss ee 

POETRY. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 
FROM REV. W. SWAN'S POEM, ENTITLED 
IDOLATRY. 

There is a church not lacking in her 
zeal, 

Nor backward in attempts to prose- 
lyte ; 

Nor unambitious to impress her seal 

Upon the nations whom her toils re- 
quite : 

We may not treat het labours with de». 
spite, 

Though pride and craft preside in he, 
divan ; 

For many @ bold and zealous ancho- 
rite, 

Reating ker eross, forspok his cell, and 
ran, 

To preach what he deew’d trath, from 

Afric to Japan. 


‘Xavier went forth, and afterhim a 
host ; 

And with their fame the land of iduls 
rang :— 

Seems it for Rome too gloriqus a beaeg, 
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Thatsuch men a} her bipding nobly 
tprang 
On danger and on death—mid trials 


sang 
Thy hymn of thanks, and shed en- 


thasiasm’s tear— 
Not that they bore the momentary 
pang, 
That tore from Aome, and all that 
made home dear; 
Rat that in life—im death—Christ's 
standard they, might rear ! 


* Yea, it had been too much, if without 
foil, 

The zeal of Rome had grasped at 
nothing more, ‘ 

Than to convert the sons of every soi); 

Opening to all sweet mercy’s golden 
door, 

Till she had made the world's encir- 
cling shore 

The bound'ry of the church :—had 
it been so, 

Her “deadly wound” had seem'd a 
trivial sore ; 

She had escap’d half her denounced 
woe; 

Iler enemles made. friends, or ¢on- 

quer’d long ago. 


* But she God's glory sought not, but 
ber own ; 

The last of power and empire sway'd 
her breast ; 

She made the cross a ladder to the 
throne, 

And scrupled not Christ’s sacred 
words fo wrest 

To her own purposes, and made the 
test 

Of that belief to which the palm is 
given, 

Implicit reverence for her own behest; 

Aud God eaw how a limb from limb 
Was riven 

Of them who scorn’d her right to shut 

and open heaven. 


* Heroic deeds were done in that fel). 


a> 


Poetry: 


AtUGcustT, 


When booted nyonks and priests with 
helm and glaive 

Rush’d forth, the warfare for the faith 
to wage, 

And over Abyssinia did wave 

A blood-stain'd flag, the sigual, not 
to save, 

But to destroy, the lands o’er which 
it rose, 

O shall it e’er be saidthat they were 
brave, 

Who seiz’d the cross and massacred 
its foes, 

But cowards we who know its powar fo 

heal their woes? 


* Shall it be said that they, who for 
their text 

Took the unsheathed sword, and with 
its keen 

And bloody point refuted all pretext 

Of doubt or cavil—have more zealous 
been, 

Than they whose temper’d blade of 
heavenly sheen, 

Is mighty to subdue the revel host ?— 

Shall not our youthful warriors now 
be seen, 

Steering for India’s and China’s coast, 

And shew that still the church of valor- 
ous sons can boast ?” 


= a 


Errata.—Page 434, |. 22, for while 
read which. P. 436, 1, 28, for siiaft’s read 
shafts. P. 437, 1. 4, for ascent read assent. 
P. 437, 1. 7 from bottom, fur priesthoot 
read priesthad. P. 438, Ist col. 1, 16, for 
dear read clear. P. 439, Ist col. 1. 20, 

or Armenian read Afminian. P. 442, 
col, Ist, l. 17, for atreadin. P. 444, col. 
2,1. 9, for oblige read obliged. P. 444, 
col. 2, 1. 5 from bottom, for here read 
hence. P. 446, col. 2, 1. 9, fer exis read 
exist, P. 453, col. 2, 1. 28, for youngest 
read younger. P, 457, place the Ist line 
of the Istcol. at the bottom of the @d col. 
P. 458, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom, for 
respects read have respect. P. 459, col. 
1, 1. 9, for depricates read deprecates. 
P. 459, col. 1,1. 14, before misery insert 
sin and, P, 462, col. 1.1, 9, for dwelleth 
reac dwellest. 





